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RARE BOOKS RELATING TO THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS" 

By AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD 

I have been asked to contribute some facts and comments 
regarding rare books that relate to the American Indians. The 
" Red man " of our country has been very copiously written, 
about by the White man ; and this Society may well continue 
its researches — already so abundant — into the history, the remains, 
the characteristics, and the literature of a fast vanishing race. 

The books and pamphlets relating to the aborigines of both 
Americas and their islands amount to many thousands of volumes, 
in many languages — Latin, Spanish, French, English, German, 
Dutch, Italian, Portuguese, Swedish, Russian, and native Indian of 
any varying dialects. In so wide a field, as well trodden as it 
has been by the published researches of so many investigators, I 
can only touch, by rigorous selection, upon a very few salient 
points, my remarks being restricted by the brevity which befits 
the occasion. 

The writings upon the subject divide themselves into several 
theses, more or less distinct, namely — 

1. Early discoverers and explorers, who have written about 
the Indians. 

2. Histories of the Indians, whether general, or relating to 
some one race or group of races. 

3. Narratives by or concerning missionaries among the 
Indians, in whatever period. 

4. Narratives of captivity among the Indians. 

5. Works of fiction and poetry founded on Indian life. 
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6. Books in or upon any of the native Indian languages. 

7. Treatises of any kind or variety of subject relating to the 
Indians. 

In each of these groups are to be found books which have be- 
come rare : and the examples which I shall cite in any of them may 
illustrate both the early indifference and the later enthusiastic zeal 
of the collectors of libraries, both public and private. In the few 
examples given I shall not adhere to the classification which a 
larger essay would invite, but shall preserve the chronological order. 

We have to regret the lack of any Indian bibliography which 
is at all comprehensive in its scope or its materials. The vast- 
ness of the field, as well as the unremunerative character of such 
labor, readily accounts for this. Of all the productions of men 
of letters, that which is most signally useful to the world — I mean 
the supply of keys to knowledge, or bibliographies — is the least 
honored with pecuniary reward. The author of a flimsy work of 
fiction, full of trifling conceits and morbid unrealities, makes 
thousands of dollars out of books that are forgotten as soon as 
read ; while the careful student, who gives his days and his nights 
to unlocking the widely-scattered stores of learning on any sub- 
ject, that all men may find what they want without search or 
delay, finds no publisher for work for which there is no popular 
demand. Hence the compiler of any bibliography engages in a 
labor of love, for which his sole reward is the love of the dis- 
cerning, who profit by his labors, if they ever reach the happy 
consummation of print. 

We have, however, several catalogues representing portions of 
the great wilderness of Indian bibliography. The first of these 
in point of time was Hermann E. Ludewig's Literature of 
American Aboriginal Languages, published by Trubner & Co., 
London, in 1858. This gives a list of such vocabularies and 
grammars of Indian languages as had appeared up to its date, 
now near half a century ago. Dr Ludewig was a German- 
American lawyer (b. 1809, d - l 8$fy of wide learning, and addicted 
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specially to literature, as shown in his treatise on Bibliothekonomie , 
his Livres des Ana, and his Literature of American Local History 
(1846). His bibliography of the aboriginal languages was com- 
pleted after his death by the aid of Prof. W. W. Turner, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, a learned Indianologist, Dr E. G. Squier, 
and N. Trubner, its publisher. 

Thomas W. Field published in 1873, at New York, what he 
modestly named An Essay towards an Indian Bibliography, in an 
octavo volume of 434 pages. Mr Field was a school superin- 
tendent in Brooklyn, where he died in 1881. He was from early 
life an eager student and book collector, and became so earnestly 
interested in the literature relating to the American aborigines, 
that he compiled and printed at his own expense this work, 
which forms, although very incomplete in its range (being con- 
fined almost wholly to works in Mr Field's own collection), 
the most comprehensive book yet devoted to Indian bibliography. 
It gives collations (not always correct) as to number of pages, 
dates, and places of publication, but frequently omits publishers' 
names; and it abounds in typographical errors, arising from 
faulty correction. 

Much more valuable as examples of thorough and accurate 
bibliographic work, are the various publications of the late James 
C. Pilling, prepared for the Bureau of American Ethnology, and 
published at intervals between 1885 and 1894, inclusive, by the 
government press. These cover nine distinct volumes or mono- 
graphs, each devoted to books or other publications in or upon 
an Indian language, or group of languages. These are the 
Eskimo, Siouan, Iroquoian, Muskhogean, Algonquian, Athapas- 
can, Chinookan, Salishan, and Wakashan tongues. Pilling pref- 
aced these most elaborate works by editing a large quarto volume 
of titles, styled Proof-sheets of a Bibliography of the Languages of 
the North American Indians, containing 1175 pages, with fac- 
similes of titles. The edition was limited to 1 10 copies, dis- 
tributed only to collaborators, including several public libraries 
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whose officers had cooperated in the work by furnishing collations 
or information. 

The great value of Pilling's contributions to Indian bibliog- 
raphy is fully recognized by scholars and librarians at home and 
abroad. Those who know most of the subject and its difficulties 
are most earnest in praise of the careful labor which has illus- 
trated this branch of bibliographic science by models of finished 
work of permanent value. Every book or pamphlet named has 
been analyzed to its innermost minutiae, by critical acumen and 
vigilance untiring, until it may fairly be affirmed that any work 
once described by Pilling leaves nothing for future bibliographers 
to do. Our only regret must be that a life so full of usefulness 
to the science of sciences, bibliography, which includes in its 
sweeping survey all the products of the human mind, was not 
prolonged until other and broader worlds of bibliography were 
conquered. It is strange that one who worked so rapidly should 
have made so few errors. Never satisfied with title-pages or 
indexes, he pursued his search through thousands of volumes, if 
haply he might find some Indian information, h©wever fragmen- 
tary. 

In his ardent quest for completeness, Pilling visited in person 
most American and foreign libraries, both public and private, 
which were notable for their possessions in Americana ; and he 
undertook a wide correspondence with missionaries, Indian 
agents, publishers, librarians, etc. in the west and in Europe, to 
procure titles or information not found elsewhere. His pains- 
taking method was rigorous and complete; he continually kept 
the commandment, vital to the salvation of every scholar, never 
to take anything for granted. His catalogues were arranged on 
the dictionary plan — authors and subjects in one and the same 
alphabet — the only time-saving method of catalogue-making. 
Every title-page recorded by him was divided into lines by 
vertical marks, a device which is most important in identifying 
editions. The paging, maps, and plates were all indicated with 
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scrupulous accuracy, and he aided the reader by inserting in 
Arabic figures the years of publication, bracketing them just after 
the cumbrous Roman numerals — those time-consuming old hum- 
bugs which would have been long since abolished in books, but 
for the chronic human reverence for antiquity and precedent. 
Every edition of each work seen or heard of was chronicled with 
as much care as the first edition, and the libraries in which the 
copies described were seen were specifically named. I may note, 
in passing, that Pilling records that " the best collections of 
Siouan literature " found by him were in the Library of Congress 
and in the British Museum ; also, that the second best collection 
of Arctic literature was in our National Library, and that " the 
largest collection of Iroquoian texts " he had seen was that in the 
Library of Congress. 

All of Pilling's volumes are illustrated by facsimile title- 
pages of the rarer books described, taken by photographic pro- 
cess, and these lend great interest to the work, as most readers 
cannot see the originals. These life-like facsimiles number no 
fewer than eighty-two in the Algonquian volume of the series. 

One of the marked features of these bibliographies is the 
numerous biographic notices of writers of books about the In- 
dians. Very many of these are original, and embody personal 
information not found in any printed work. In the Library of 
Congress, where a manuscript index is kept of the biographic 
sketches of Americans found scattered through periodicals, these 
references are added to the list. 

I now come to some examples of the rarer and more precious 
books involved in this brief inquiry. Passing by the excessively 
scarce and in some cases unique tracts containing one or more 
letters of Columbus, printed in the year of America's discovery, 
or the year following (one of which, dated 1493, was sold twelve 
years ago for $2900 at a New York auction), I come to what 
is said to be the very earliest systematic and detailed account of 
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the character and habits of the American Indian. This ap- 
peared in 15 16, in the Latin treatise of Peter Martyr, of Anghi- 
era. He was an Italian of noble family, and an accomplished 
scholar. He knew Columbus, Cortes, Americus Vespucius, and 
Cabot, and his work has all the credit of intelligent personal ob- 
servation by one who was for years a member of the Spanish 
Council for the Indies. The original is entitled De Orbenouo de- 
cades, and was printed at Alcala. 

The first three decades of Peter Martyr's work (which was 
completed in eight decades in 1530) were translated into English 
by Richard Eden, and published at London in 1555 ; to these 
were added the narratives of several other early voyagers. 

The earliest recorded exploration giving an account of the 
Indians of Canada (preceding by nearly a century the settlement 
of Virginia and New England) was that of Jacques Cartier, in 
1533. The first edition of his Relation was printed at Paris in 
1545, with the title Brief Recit, & succinct e narration, de la naui- 
gation faicte es ysles de Canada, etc. Only one copy of this 
book, it is said, is known to exist. An English translation ap- 
peared at London in 1580, containing a vocabulary of the Cana- 
dian Indians' language. 

The earliest account of the Indians of Florida was in the 
Relation of Cabeza de Vaca, which appeared in 1 542 from a Span- 
ish press at Sevilla. It bears the title La relacion que dio Aluar 
Nunez Cabeca de Vaca en las Indias, etc., with a second part 
(1555) called Comentarios, and relates the long wanderings of its 
author among the Indians. He traversed the continent, across 
from the coast of Florida to the Pacific ocean, during nine long 
years of hardship and privation. One hundred copies of Buck- 
ingham Smith's translation of Cabeza de Vaca were printed at 
the cost of G. W. Riggs, Washington, 185 1, in quarto, now 
rarely found. The Spanish original has been sold at New York 
and London book auctions at $52.50 to $185 during the last ten 
years. 
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The Mexican books printed prior to 1600 are among the rarer 
nuggets sought by philologists and amateurs. Molina's Vocabv- 
lario en la lengva Castellana y Mexicana, first printed in 1555, in 
quarto, is one of the almost unfindable books at any price. The 
second edition, in folio, Mexico, 1571, is more common, but copies 
have brought $170 in 1884, $90 in 1890 (Barlow sale), and $61 (poor 
copy) in 1899 (Philadelphia sale). Both editions are in the Library 
of Congress. 

Although not among the rarest of books relating to our sub- 
ject, I cannot pass without notice the writings of so famous and 
devoted a friend and champion of the Indians as Bartolom6 de 
Las Casas, the good Bishop of Chiapas. His early tracts, printed 
in 1552 at Sevilla, number nine or ten volumes in small quarto, in 
gothic type. The first in point of composition, the Brevissima 
Relacion de la Destruction de las Indias, has been translated into 
more languages and reprinted in more numerous editions than 
any book relating to the American Indian. Written by one of 
the companions of Columbus, and an eye-witness of many of the 
cruelties and atrocities which he relates, the works of this great 
scholar bear the authentic seal of truth. They are the more im- 
pressive as embodying the stern judgment upon Spanish mis- 
deeds in America of a churchman and a contemporary. With a 
vigor of denunciation rarely equalled and an eloquence never sur- 
passed, he describes the inhuman tortures and wholesale murders 
of the Indians by their Spanish oppressors, whose career of con- 
quest and of tyranny in America (as in the Netherlands) was 
literally written in blood. Severe and scorching as was the 
powerful indictment of Las Casas, it is hardly strong enough to 
express the emotions felt by every generous mind in the contem- 
plation of crimes so foul and damnable. In his vivid pages we 
see the Spanish conquerors of America pilloried by one of their 
own race to everlasting shame. 

The original editions of these tracts are found in the Library 
of Congress, which possesses also manuscript copies of three ex- 
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tensive histories of the Indies (as Spanish America was then 
called) from his pen, hitherto unpublished, except in part. Sets 
of the early-printed tracts have sold from $45 to $100 during 
the last few years. 

The Cronica de la Nueua Espana, by Lopez de Gomara, ap- 
peared at Caragoca in 1554. It contains a detailed account of 
the Aztec people, their customs, religion, wars, and government. 
The Historia de Mexico of Gomara, printed at Anvers, 1554, is in 
the Library of Congress. 

An English translation of Gomara appeared at London in 
1578, under the title, The Pleasant Historie of the Conquest of 
the West India, now called New Spayne, and this is also in the 
Congressional Library. Its auction value in the last ten years 
has been from $18 to $57.50. 

In 1558 appeared, at Paris, Andre Thevet's Singvlaritiz de la 
France antarctique, avtrement nomme'e Amirique. The copy in the 
Library of Congress bears the date 1557, and abounds in quaint 
and curious woodcuts of the Canadian Indians and their employ- 
ments. Thevet was translated or paraphrased in English, Lon- 
don, 1568, under the title The new-found worlde, or antarctike. 

In 1565 appeared at Venice Girolamo Benzoni's Historia del 
Mondo Nvovo, the narrative of an Italian traveler, who devotes 
much space to the aborigines of Spanish America and the West 
Indies. It is regarded as a work of fidelity, and gives some of 
the earliest pictures of savage life which have come down to us. 
Its price, owing to the large number printed, rarely exceeds $15. 

In 1590 appeared the first part of the famous Grands Voyages 
of De Bry, containing Hariot's Virginia, in Latin, entitled Admi- 
randa narratio fida tamen ; de commodis et incolarvm ritibvs Vir- 
ginia? ; Francoforti ad Moenvm, 1590. This work is full of quaint 
and graphic descriptions of Indian life and manners in the six- 
teenth century. The twenty-eight large plates represent the 
savages as they appeared in their councils, hunting, games, 
religious ceremonies, etc., and are engraved in the highest style 
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of copper-plate illustration. So striking and beautiful are they, 
that they have been reproduced in very many later books, in 
reduced form. It brought $220 in 1875 at Menzies' sale; Bar- 
low, 1890, $300 ; Ives, 1891, $275— indicating its extreme scarcity. 
The other volumes of De Bry, all of which are rich in descrip- 
tion and illustration of the natives of various parts of America, 
are so rare that no complete set of the eleven volumes has been 
offered for many years, and would command thousands of dollars. 

Lescarbot's Histoire de la novvelle France appeared in its first 
edition in 1609, followed by re-issues, all in French, in 161 1, 
161 2, and 161 8, evincing the great interest in stories of life in the 
New World. Copies of the first edition sold at 1200 francs in 
1878, and at the Murphy Library sale (New York, 1884) at $175. 
Quaritch of London priced it at £40. The later editions have 
brought from $80 to $200 each. The English translation, Nova 
Francia : or the description of that part of New France which is 
one continent with Virginia, London, 1609, has sold from $75 to 
$110. 

Captain John Smith's Map of Virginia, which is the title not 
of a map, but of a book illustrated with a map, appeared at Ox- 
ford, England, in 1612. This small quarto of 161 pages is full 
of matter relating to the Indian tribes inhabiting Virginia. It 
has no mention of the melodramatic story of Smith's rescue by 
Pocahontas from a bloody death. This tale first appeared twelve 
years later in Smith's Generall Historie of Virginia, 1624, 
and is discredited by most careful historians. Complete copies 
of the work are excessively rare ; it was priced by Quaritch at 
.£30, and sold at the Murphy sale (New York, 1884) for $180. 

Smith's Generall Historie of Virginia, New-England, and the 
Summer Isles (Bermudas), London, 1624, was priced by Henry 
Stevens in 1862 at ten guineas; at the Field sale (New York, 
1875) it sold for $147.50. The second edition, 1627, has sold 
from $120 to $210, and the third edition, 1632, at $230, in the 
Brinley sale, 1879. 
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But large-paper copies of the first issue of 1624 have brought 
much higher prices: Henry Stevens sold one in 1874 to George 
Brinley at $1275, and the same copy at the Brinley sale(i878) was 
sold to C. Vanderbilt for $1800. A still more extravagant price 
was realized in 1893 at a London book-sale, namely £60$, or 
about $3000. These figures afford a comparative study in book- 
buying economics, where very much depends upon condition and 
completeness. Copies of this same book, with text perfect, but 
wanting one or two of the plates or maps, have sold from $70 to 
$150. And by way of contrast, I may note that in 1686, at the 
sale of Dr Bernard's library in London, a good copy of Smith's 
Virginia brought only 4s. 2d. 

One of the most notable of French accounts of the Indians 
is the Sieur de Champlain's Voyages de la novvelle France occiden- 
tale dicte Canada, the first edition of which appeared in 1613, and 
the only complete one in 1632. It gives the earliest full accounts 
that we have of the Indians of New York state, one of whose 
notable lakes will perpetuate Champlain's name. A still earlier 
booklet by him, entitled Des Savvages ; contenant les moeurs,fagon 
de vivre, mariages, guerres et habitations des Sauuages de Canada, 
appeared in 1604, and is the rarest of all his works. The edition 
of Voyages, 1632, valued by Stevens in 1862 at seven guineas, 
and by Quaritch in 180 at £695, was sold at the Brinley sale in 
1880 for $280. Paris catalogues price copies at 2000 francs. 

Raphe Hamor's True Discourse of the Present Estate of Vir- 
ginia: with the christening of Powhatan s daughter and her mar- 
riage with an Englishman, appeared at London in 16 15. Although 
a little tract of only 78 pages, this excessively scarce book, of 
which the sale of only three copies in this country is recorded, 
brought $150 at auction in 1870, and $270 in 1875. In 1890 a 
copy in the Barlow sale realized $300. The book contains very 
minute and trustworthy accounts of the Virginia tribes, by one 
of the earliest observers, and is much prized. 

Father Sagard Theodat, a Recollect missionary among the 
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Hurons of Canada, published at Paris in 1632 an elaborate work 
on the Indians, with a dictionary of the Huron language. Its 
title is thus translated : The Great Journey to the country of the 
Hurons in America, upon the fresh water sea ; of the manners of 
the native savages, of their government and their habits of life, 
their faith and belief, their councils and wars, their marriages and 
rearing their children ; of their dances and songs ; of hunting and 
fishing ; of their mourning, tears and lamentations, and how they 
shroud and bury their dead. Auction prices for this book have 
ranged from $57.50 in 1879 to $170 in 1884. 

Another work of Sagard Th6odat, Histoire dv Canada, et 
voyages que les freres Mineurs Recollects y ont faicts pour la con- 
uersion des Infidelles, appeared in 1636. This much rarer work 
brought $225 in 1884, and $450 (or just double) at a Boston 
auction in 1899. 

The famous Relations of the Jesuits, issued annually from 
1632 to 1673, from the press of Cramoisy in Paris, constitute by 
far the most extensive and valuable of early records relating to 
the Indians. All of these forty volumes are rare, and the dingy 
little sixteen-mos bring from $50 to $150 each when they occur 
for sale. Complete sets are extremely few, and it took forty 
years to gather them all for the Lenox Library, which is said 
to have the only full collection in America. The Congressional 
Library has thirty-one of the forty, but will doubtless possess them 
all in time, as Congress is beginning to take larger views of what 
a national library which truly represents America should be. Our 
rule of selection at prices deemed reasonable has become, " We 
want everything in Americana which we have not got," and with 
continual searching of all catalogues of auctions and of books 
offered in America and Europe, very little that comes into the 
market escapes the vigilant scrutiny that is exercised. 

Regarding the Jesuit Relations, while there are paramount 
reasons why the originals should be possessed by such a library, 
the world is now supplied, by American bibliographic and pub- 
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lishing enterprise, with a complete and annotatered production 
of the Jesuit Relations, with many allied documents added, and 
an English translation of all, printed side by side with the original 
French or Latin texts. This great boon to students of the liter- 
ature relating to the Indians is now complete in 73 octavo vol- 
umes, edited by librarian R. G. Thwaites, of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, aided by competent translators, and published 
by the Burrows Brothers Company, at Cleveland, Ohio, between 
1896 and 1901. Such a truly monumental work merits the grati- 
tude and the patronage of all library collectors. 

A very scarce book in Indian linguistics is the 1643 edition of 
Roger Williams' Key into the Language of America : or, An help 
to the Language of the Natives in New England ' : with briefe ob- 
servations of the Customes, Manners and Worships, &c. of the 
aforesaid Natives, in Peace and Warre, in Life and Death. The 
Congressional Library's copy cost $55 at the Brinley sale in 1881 ; 
other copies, Field sale (1875), $79, Murphy sale (1889), %7h anc ^ 
Barlow sale (1890), $160; priced by Quaritch, £45. This is be- 
lieved to be the first work ever printed relating to the Indians of 
New England, or to their language. 

What are known as the " Eliot Tracts," because about half of 
them were written by the Reverend John Eliot, are eleven small 
quarto volumes, with quaint title-pages, setting forth the progress 
made in the conversion of the New England savages to the 
Christian faith. They began with New Englands First Fruits, 
in 1643, and ended with A brief narrative of the progress of the 
gospel amongst the Indians, in 1671. Complete sets are very diffi- 
cult to find, though the Library of Congress and two or three 
other libraries have all. Copies sell at from $30 to $150 for 
each tract, when reaching the auction room, according to relative 
scarcity and condition. 

The long-vexed question of the actual origin of the Indians 
of America has given birth to many treatises, among which the 
earliest in our language is Thomas Thorowgood's, entitled Iewes 
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in America ; or probabilities that the Americans are of that race. 
This appeared in 1650, and was answered in 1652 by Hamon 
L' Estrange, in a tract entitled Americans no Jews. The little 
work of Thorowgood has sold at $22.50 to $32 in recent years. 

A quite rare book, and a very early one, descriptive of New 
York under the Dutch domination, is A. van der Donck's Be- 
schryvinge van Nieuvv-Nederlant, published at Amsterdam in 
1655. This book of one hundred pages has much about the In- 
dians and the inhabitants of New Netherlands, as New York was 
then called. Most copies lack the map, or have it only in fac- 
simile. Perfect copies have brought from $55 to $190 during 
the last twenty-five years. 

I now come to the rarest of all rare Americana connected with 
the Indians — the Holy Bible translated by John Eliot into the 
Indian language, printed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, dur- 
ing the years 1661 to 1663. This early typographical monu- 
ment was an achievement which, in view of the age in which it 
appeared, in the infant Massachusetts colony, may fitly be called 
marvelous. Mr Pilling devotes thirty-two closely printed double 
columns to it in his Bibliography of the Algonquian Languages, 
and his account (in which he was aided largely by Mr Wilber- 
force Eames of the Lenox Library) is the fullest and most accu- 
rate that is anywhere to be found. The labors of this devoted 
missionary, who was fitly called " the Apostle to the Indians," 
are worthy to be held in everlasting remembrance. He dedicated 
the years of his long life, dying at eighty-six, to the service of 
evangelizing the Indians. Not only the Bible, but Indian cate- 
chisms, Indian primers, Indian grammars, and translations of Eng- 
lish works of piety and devotion came from his prolific pen, and 
were disseminated through the Cambridge press, in numerous edi- 
tions, among the dusky children of the forest. Of his Indian Bible, 
no fewer than 1040 copies were printed of the 1663 edition ; and 
when it grew scarce after twenty years (many copies being destroyed 
in the Indian wars, or worn to pieces in the hands of readers), the 
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second edition (2000 copies) was put to press in 1682, and appeared 
in 1685. Eliot had only three co-laborers in getting the work into 
print, one of whom, James Printer, was a native Indian, who, he 
says, was " the only man able to compose the sheets and correct 
the press with understanding." The book was dedicated to " the 
Company for the propagation of the Gospel to the Indians in 
New England and parts adjacent in America," which had fur- 
nished sums amounting to ^9000 toward the cost of publication. 
The venerable translator wrote to them : " The last gift of £400 
for the reimpression of the Indian Bible doth set a diadem of 
beauty upon all your former acts of pious charity. . . As for the 
sending any numbers of Moses's Pentateuch, I beseech your hon- 
ours to spare us in that ; because so many as we send, so many 
Bibles are maimed, and made incomplete, because they want the 
five books of Moses." 

Of this precious bibliographical rarity only thirty copies of the 
first edition and only forty-two of the second are known to exist 
in America, and a large share even of these are imperfect copies. 
Only nine copies of the first edition and twelve of the second 
have been traced in the public and private libraries of England 
and the continent. Among the American owners are the Library 
of Congress, New York Public Library, Boston Public and Athe- 
naeum Libraries, Harvard University, American Philosophical 
Society and the Library Company of Philadelphia, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, New York Historical Society, New York State Library, 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, C. Vanderbilt and J. P. Morgan 
of New York, L. Z. Leiter and Bishop Hurst of Washington, and 
Edward E. Ayer of Chicago. There is no room to enumerate 
the many varying prices at which copies have been sold, which 
have depended more upon condition and completeness than upon 
any other standard. Mr Astor paid ^225, in 1884, for one now 
in the New York Public Library. In 1864 a copy brought $825 
at the Allan library sale. In 1868, $1130 was paid at the Bruce 
library sale, $1050 at the Rice in 1870, $900 in 1875 at the 
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Menzies, $900 at the Brinley sale in 1881, and $1050 at the 
Cooke sale in 1883. The Library of Congress copy, which is per- 
fect and in the original binding of 1663, cost $700. The highest 
price yet realized was £580, for an unusually fine copy, bought 
from Quaritch in 1888 by C. H. Kalbfleisch, of New York. All 
these prices were for copies of the earliest edition. The second 
(1685) brought $500 in 1879, $140 in 1882 (wanting six Jeaves, 
supplied in facsimile), and $590 in 1881. 

The second edition in the Library of Congress came with the 
Peter Force collection, purchased in 1867, and lacks ten leaves at 
the end. It is marked $30 on a fly-leaf, and is probably the 
copy sold at that price in a Boston sale of G. F. Guild's library, 
as far back as 1853. 

No copy of Eliot's Indian Bible has been sold at auction for 
about twenty years — another evidence of its extreme scarcity. 
A copy of the New Testament, bound separately, sold for $610 
at the Barlow sale in 1890. 

George Alsop's A Character of the Province of Maryland; 
also a small treatise on the wild and naked Indians (or Susquehan- 
okes) of Maryland, their customs, manners, absurdities, and religion, 
which saw the light in 1666, at London, is a highly curious work, 
classed among the books most difficult to procure. 

One of the most curious of the early books having an account 
of the Indians is John Josselyn's New England's Rarities discov- 
ered ; also a perfect description of an Indian Squa, in all her brav- 
ery ; with a poem not improperly conferred upon her. This came 
out in London in 1672. It has brought at American auctions 
from $35 to $50, if in good preservation. 

Daniel Denton's Brief Description of New York, formerly 
called New Netherlands : likewise a brief relation of the customs of 
the Indians there, appeared in 1670, and is to be classed among 
the rarissimi of Americana. I can trace the sale of fewer than 
half a dozen copies in a century past, though it has been sought 
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by hundreds of book collectors, and sought in vain. The two re- 
prints of the book, both in 1845, one by William Gowans, in his 
Bibliotheca Americana (limited to 100 copies), and the other by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, have become rare. Al- 
though Henry Stevens, in 1862, priced a copy (probably imper- 
fect) at ten guineas, this little tract of only 21 pages, plus two 
leaves, brought $220 at the Menzies library sale, 1875. It was 
sold at the Brinley sale at $385 in 1880, again in 1889 for $520, 
and for $615 at the Brayton Ives sale in 1891 ; and £400 was paid 
for it by some hungry and enthusiastic American at a London 
auction in 1900. This was the high-water mark for Denton's curi- 
ous volume, and a copy has been sold the present year in London 
for £7$. It is a curious fact that nearly all the copies found have 
the date of publication cut off in trimming the book, and an 
uncut copy is, I believe, unknown. The copy in the Library of 
Congress has the text perfect, but the title-page and the following 
leaf are partly in facsimile. 

William Hubbard's Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians 
in New England, from the first planting thereof to the year 1677, 
appeared from John Foster's Boston press in 1677. With the 
genuine map (very rare), copies have brought from $180 in 1870 
to $550 in 1896, showing the increasing rarity of perfect copies. 
Reprints of Hubbard are quite abundant. 

One of the rarities of the French press is Le Clercq's Premier 
Etablissement de la Foy dans la nouvelle France, in two volumes, 
Paris, 1691. This work, by a Recollect missionary, is replete with 
descriptions by an eye-witness of the life and character of the In- 
dians. It has sold at auction from $160 to $210. 

Gabriel Thomas's Historical and Geographical Account of Penn- 
sylvania and West New Jersey in America appeared at London in 
1698, and will close my notices of early books having to do with 
the Indians, published before 1700. Copies with the original map 
are so scarce as to have brought from $ 100 to $200 at auctions oc- 
curring between 1875 and 1891. 



